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''T^T^dh^ of the teacher The habit of doubt v 

children's minds D\ lecture r then quoted at length two c la«; T 

essential to progress. ncgs made as the result of the non-accenta C< ' 
instances of impj* an^ ^ ^ discovery Q f post-nasal growths by Meyer* 
of previous coi n f * the silk-worm disease. The education of the rh 1 i 

in — a way a, ,o n.imula., a ‘ 

a to enlarge the boundaries oi his own knowledge, and, i, 
‘ end r of knowledge in general. During the discussion that followed f 
S-SS, Mi* Pye. Miss Irving, Mr. Tate. Dr. Norris, Dr. Gault. Dr. Ken,' 
Hurrhes ami the chairman took part, stress was laid on the importance of 
moral teaching beyond that implied in training in scientific habits of 
thought, and most of the speakers held the view that the authority of 
parents and teachers was salutary and helpful to the development of the 
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A child’s rights : a disciplined body, a nourished mind, an instructed 
conscience, a trained will and a quickened soul.” 


TUESDAY, May 1 6th, 10.30 a.m. 

The Earl of Aberdeen in the chair. 

The Earl of Aberdeen : As a privilege of the chair, I 
Teg leave to offer hearty greetings to all members and friends, 
and especially the active workers of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union. The record of the past year shows 
progress and extension. On that we may exchange thankful 
•congratulation. 

It may be supposed that at this stage in the life of our 
Society, its meaning and purpose cannot require; to be ex- 
pounded and set forth. Nevertheless, we do meet with 
indications, even amongst people who would cei tainh be 
regarded as possessing fully the average of intelligence and 
general information, indications of haziness, or even less than 
that amount of vision, regarding the meaning of our 
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T'T " Ami pven when this has been made known. 
Association. of recog nition of the need of such a 

there may ‘ ^ un derstood and accepted that for 

‘TeTta book-keeping, conjuring, music golf, and indeed 
undertakings, including .row that of teaching in schools, 
there is need for training, and occasion for conference ; but 
iat the ability to fill the difficult and responsible 

i a 1 « c* a tYi n tIii n n* t Ia r\ 4- ^ ^ - 


mo\ 
success 


ss in booK-Kecping, j . 

most undertakings, including now that of teaching in schools, 
II1US „ , i 1 nmmnn for conference • Knf 

is nee 

the idea that me ~ x . 

position of a parent adequately, is not something that comes 

as it were of itself, is still to many people something startling, 
and is often indeed regarded with a sort of covert resentment. 

In this attitude we have, perhaps, something corresponding 
to. if it is not a part of, the superstition which rendered necessary 
the formation of that agency of far-reaching beneficence, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. For it 
was quite a common thing to find that, for instance, neighbours 
considered it necessary to abstain from interference or com- 
plaint regarding treatment of children by their parents, which 
if reflected upon the children of other people would immediately 
have evoked strong protest, if not a call for the police. Of 
course this allusion is merely by way of illustrating some of 
the impressions and prejudices which have prevailed, or may 
still exist, regarding the function and relationship of parents 
and children. 

But now as to the raison d'etre of the Parents’ Educational 
Union, it may be permissible at this the opening of the Con- 
ference, to state, though only in condensed form, that the 
object of the Association is to help parents to fulfil the far- 
reaching and sacred responsibilities of their position. And 
! . at ob i e( 1 can i n any degree be attained, obviously it will 
be for the benefit of generations to come. The work of the 

roiirT e ' ^ ent ^y mee ting a demand, a demand which of 
for thanVf e T StenCe create — and this gives cause 

for thankfulness and encouragement. 

the work m & reference to some fresh features of 

augurated and appearsl^W V* m ° Vement has been in " 

of flourishing growth The ^ Wlth every P ros P ect 

recently, and was ev,7Wm „ Annual Meetin S took place 
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gmsed and apprecrated in Hungary, for ther 
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Lastly, I am enabled to state that a new feature of th* 
Umon s work Viz., what is known as the Paul' R a Z 
iool IS making advance in various directions, schools in 
lfferent parts of England having enrolled themselves as 

pai ticipators in the scheme so ably framed by the ever esteemed 
founder of the Union, Miss Mason. esteemed 


Dr. Burge (Headmaster of The College, Winchester) read 
ins paper on 

HOME ANI) SCHOOL. 

This paper professes to be nothing more than a few observa- 
tions, based upon personal experience, dealing with the problem 
of the relations of home life and school life to each other, 
as that problem is presented to us under the conditions of 
modern life in our own country. 

I hope the Conference will not resent the limits I have set 
upon the scope of these remarks. I am quite aware of the 
almost boundless possibilities of the subject ; there are the 
questions raised by the Italian humanists ; the treatises of 
Vergerius, Leonardo Bruni, and Aeneas Sylvius, the precepts 
and practice of Vittorino begin invariably with the recognition 
of the cardinal fact that the child is father of the man ; and 
with the statement of the problem, How shall the child be 
trained at home in order to make his school life effective and 
fruitful, and so his life as a citizen of his country worthy ? 
We might discuss the theories and the practice, the problems 
and solutions of them, presented to us by generous and sincere 
thinkers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries on this 
theme, and end by wondering how and why it was that the 
Italian citizen, least of all perhaps the Italian citizen of the 
North, where these ideals of education were accepted and put 
into practice, was not the example of lofty purpose, of 
scrupulousness, of refined morality, or even of cultuie, which 
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n rt or even hope to A nc * *” m ' There are again 
we sh0U ZL and lines of enquiry which my subject suggests 
other Quest 1 ® ‘ fhe c0urse 0 f my remarks many of them 

lo me ; p« >; M , For instance, can it be shown or 

may the system of Boarding schools is absolutely the 

r g ! ie ? d Ts it certain that a Day school combines the good 
of eS home and school life most happily ? or does it reproduce 
the weakness of both without achieving the good of either ? 
Once more can we arrive at any convincing conclusion (and 
how) upon the question whether the relations of home and 
school life are the same for boys as they are for girls ? If 
different, why and wherein precisely are they different ? 
Must they necessarily be different ? Ought they to be 
different ? 

These questions and a host of others will inevitably suggest 
themselves the moment people begin to think about a subject, 
which cannot be regarded by any serious thinker as supple- 


mentary or secondary, but is after all at the very basis of all 
educationa' theory and practice, is the kernel I believe of the 
whole prob'em — inasmuch as home and school complete 
the environment of the human being in the first quarter 
of its life. 

Let me, however, start your discussion rather with a descrip- 
tion of the relations between home and school as I believe 
they exist in our time, and with some suggestions, perhaps 
only too vague, of the dangers to which we in these days 
are exposed. 


No one will dispute the statement, I imagine, that the 
connection between home and school is much more intimate 
and real and natural than it was in the old days. Although 
in the old days a school was filled mainly with boys who were 
raw n from the particular county or neighbouring districts, and 
no on y relations but friends were within easy reach of a boy 
crmvQ 1 aS crow flies,” yet boys and parents were not 
the Hail 1 C (0tl< ^ ies Were coaches. Railways, motor cars, and 
connect! ^ ^° St ^ ave bought about a very real and close 

Sit, fr" h ° me and «*ool. Add to this the 

and forwirH C ■ f w *ien it was not easy to travel backwards 
achoo, h,e beC “ me “ WaS difficult — the breaks in 

iome life were few ; long terms of twenty 
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weeks at a time separated a boy from his home and identified 
h,m more completely with his school than we perhap 
able nowadays to realise. * F 

I am always very scrupulous about judging and careful in 
pic urmg past generations and their life, even though there 
may be ample records in writing to go upon, and the representa- 
tives of the old state of things are clear in their recollection 
and picturesque in their descriptions. Isolated episodes 
and amusing anecdote, incidents that Time and repetition 
have dramatised are an insecure foundation upon which to 
build up again the fabric of old times. At the same time, 
I am always struck by the feature which constantly recurs 
in all that 1 hear and read about school-life sixty or more 
years ago— its separateness. There is about those days a 
moral standard, a code of ethics, peculiar to school, quite 
distinct from home life ; it is taken for granted that it would 
be impossible to expect a standard at school which has been 
set and indeed accepted as a matter of couise at home; it 
is thought manly and spirited to do things at school which 
would be condemned as ungentlemanly and degrading at 
home ; boys were in those times shy about allusions to home 
associations ; to be seen with a sister or embraced by a mother 
was most embarrassing, perhaps overwhelming ; and the 
somewhat stiff, the dignified and highly proper headmaster 
of those days seems to me to have represented very precisely the 
gulf between home and school life, just in proportion, as he 
must have been essentially different in the eyes of the ordinary 
boy at school from the father at home. 

Much of all this still lingers ; and I do not doubt many 
regret that there is not more of it. For my part, experience 
seems to convince me more and more that most of the thought- 
lessness, the positive wrong, the silly wrongheadedness 
associated with life of boys at school and undergraduates at 
the University is to be explained by the fact that there is 
still to some extent, and speaking quite generally, one standard 
of life for home and another for school and college. Many 
things are said and done and thought some merely foolish, 
some utterly unworthy — which a boy or man would ne\er 
dream of thinking or saying or doing at home. I know few 
things in life that make one more inclined to weep or to rage 
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thin the sight of the young man, who steps out on to the 
Oxford platform and there cuts away deliberately the ties which 
bind him to a good home; it is heartrending, just because 
we still many of us, take it for granted that there is nothing 
more to be done. Feeling as strongly as I do the absolute 
necessity of preserving continuity, of recognising the unity 
and inexorable sequence of life and growth, and the absolute 
necessity of impressing upon ourselves the weakness of purpose 
and character which is found where a life is broken up into 
detached and broken fragments, I welcome with all my heart 
any tendencies which make for linking more closely the life 
of a boy at school with the life he knows at home. As I have 
found and have always been convinced that in teaching a 
pupil it is more than half the battle to know his home, its 
atmosphere, associations, interests and aims, so not less but 
more desperate is it to expect to avoid blunders and mis- 
understandings and the use of wrong means and expedients 
in the attempt to influence or control boys if nothing is known 
of their parents, or if communication is not kept alive and 
close between parents and masters. This seems to be so 
obvious and commonplace that I hesitate to put it on paper. 
But I write it not as a vague platitude but as the statement 
of a broad principle upon which we are to act. Parents 
and masters, home and school have after all only one and 
the same object— -the education of children, the development 
o their faculties in the best way, so that each child’s life as 
e\ e ops may be most worth living. It is therefore our 
in tl l j SirUSS to un d ( “i stand each other, to look one another 
aims n^n' t0 t0 ur, d er stand one another’s methods, 
mistakes° diffT solutlons > dilftculties, trials, shortcomings, 
sometimes ^ 0 “', a " d ’ bettCT ‘han all, similarities. I 

schoolmaster wasT n ° U 't adlleve al1 that we desire if every 

school, and everv n- Wlth a bo y and a S irl at another 

°f their lives ft h dtber and mother) had for a period 

school. I am not e res P onsi ble for the control and life of a 

good parent, nor am I Ule eV61 ^ schoolmaster would make a 
headmaster, l am sur ^ that every father would make a good 
n °t live to see the ( ertain ’ however, that we shall 

is to stand as P^ lmen t made. The next thing we can 
much as we can in each other’s shoes-to 
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co-operate. I am thankful to say that by personal interviews 
constant correspondence, talks and discussions, mutual „ t e ' 
change of hostilities on easy and natural terms, a grea 
oho . '" 6 " e in a definite and practical way to bring 

about thts co-operation, and to encourage the idea that wf 
< f US share between us a great responsibility— the care of 
young lives and very impressionable characters. But I should 
i -e to see some further advance, were it possible, on definite 
lines. I should like to see not more but less of headmasters’ 
conferences, and more of conference between parents and 
masters ; and not only so, I believe that we should do much 
to solve difficulties, and to dissipate the unreality of so-called 
popular outcry, if we masters could arrange to meet the 
parents of our own boys in conference from time to time. 
The time has come when we could well meet and discuss 
questions of principle and questions of detail. What, for 
instance, do we believe to be the object of sending a boy to 
school ? What is it exactly that we want to do to a boy’s 
mind ? Are we using he right or best instruments for our 
purpose ? Or, again, the physical needs of a boy at school- 
diet, precautions against sickness, comforts— are our standards 
the same ? If not, which of us comes nearer to what is most 
desirable ? Or, again, the spiritual needs of the young, 
how far is it possible to carry on at school the early training 
given at home ? What is it that school ought to teach ? 
How far is it necessary to modify, to curtail, to extend, to 
•enlarge it ? I look forward to a day when such meetings and 
discussions would form a natural and necessary part of a 
schoolmaster’s and a parent’s life ; when we should not only 
share our responsibilities and recognise that we share them, 
but when boys and girls would have less and less occasion 
to feel that there was any discrepancy between the standards 
set, the precepts given, the habits formed in the life at home 
and the life at school. 

I have sometimes heard it said, and I suppose many of 
us are familiar with the letter of Sassuola da Prato declaring 
that many boys, if they are to have any chance, ought to bt 
cut off from their homes and home associations. Foi my 
part I decline to accept this as any real solution of the 
difficulty, which sometimes is very pressing. I admit that 
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one is (ace to face with a dilemma in speaking to a boy about 
bad language, or betting or gambling or irreligiousness, if you 
know that his father swears and bets and gambles and never 
shows the least concern or interest in the vital problems of 
human existence. I know this- that you will blunder hopelessly 
and make confusion worse confounded, if you are ignorant 
of the situation and condemn a father without discrimination 
to his son. And I believe you do nothing at all to any real 
or permanent purpose if you aim at cutting off a boy or child 
from his home ; that is, I am sure, the real centre of his being,, 
the family life is the real spring of national character. What 
we are to aim at is a closer and more intimate connection 
and sympathy in our ideals and our work, resting upon one 
common sentiment, Maxima debetur puero reverentia (It is 
the young who claim our deepest reverence). I cannot forget 
an amusing talk which once took place between myself, when 
I was Dean of my old college at Oxford, and a parent 
who came to discuss with me the question of his boy’s admission 
to the college and life at Oxford. He told me that he did 
not know much about “ keeping a boy straight,” as .he some- 
what plainly put it, but had ahvays relied and with some 
success upon the teaching and influence which the boy received 
at his school. What guarantee could I give him that the 
oy would not go hopelessly to pieces at Oxford ? I said in 
nswei t lat wc had rules (College and University), Proctors,. 

Hous^ ^ resort > Vice-Chancellors and Heads of 

wa , a11 , tl,ese were quite useless ; the sole guarantee 

I know n Th S6t and princi P les laid down at home.” 

diplomatic tatei view' in 'whi m ‘ ght ^ deScribed aS a 
responsibilities on to me and f * Paren ‘ *° Shlf * 

°n to him. I think t • d * ln my turn tned to shlft mine 
was used on both sides’" P ,° ssible some exaggeration 

instance — not too rare-of ^ Y P ° mt is that 11 is an 
have to see to it tie t Waat co ~°peration is not, and we 
stories. d SU< 1 mst ances become merely amusing 

So far I have Heal* ^ 1 . 

of aim > continuity of me thn the necessit y of continuity 
school, as the underlvin ’.co-operation between home and 
educational theory and J, Pnnciple u P°n which I believe real 

ice must rest. I have endeavoured 
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to indicate certain lines upon which this principle can find 
expression in nrartirp p„ f _ , , p can hnd 

the problem. We have yet T" 

t^rlchooMs 1 h °tT iS n0t SCh0Gl and OUght not to be n school! 

T 001 * S not home and ought not to be home. It is 

I am sure, a bitter and difficult lesson which a parent especial 
a mother, has to .earn; the lesson that although TdrS 

it cannot 8 ™ 5 ’ hi nd l W1 " ‘ tmSt a!WayS Centre in the home . 
cannot possibly be continued and completed there. A bov 

must be launched on a sea— and a sea of troubles— and fight 
with wind and wave and cross cunents on his own account 
leying it is tiue ultimately upon the simplest truths he has 
learnt at home, but at the same time having outgrown the 
orms in which those truths were conveyed to him, brought 
into touch with and attracted by new ideas and conventions 
and different ways of looking out upon life. “ Wist ye not 
that I must be about life’s work ” ? is and must be the un- 
ceasing answer in each generation, of the boy growing conscious 
of his own responsibilities, to the wonder and anxiety of the 

mother who finds his life and ideas growing — outwardly 

scpai ate from the old life at home. I believe the main question 
for a parent is not so much How am I to train a child for 
school ? but rather how am I to understand, to sympathise 
with, to control with tact, to direct on right lines, the child’s 
growing experience and expanding knowledge ? Then on 
what principle shall we proceed to deal with the problem ? 
It will not do merely to repeat or to conjure up one’s own 
experience at school thirty years ago, nor is it very fruitful 
to condemn wholesale a system which for good or for evil 
has its roots deep down in much of our national life ; it is 
of course useless to be panic stricken and in despair to “ trust 
to luck.” 

Let me try to put this principle as simply as I can. At 
home first of all must the earliest simplest principles be taught, 
and above everything must those who teach them be convinced 
of their truth, of their value, of their necessity. Trust those 
principles, thus taught at home, implicitly ; believe without 
any doubt or shadow of turning in the influence of home , 
but now, secondly, recognise that “ school is the next step 
forward and onward ; it is the child’s new experience, the new 
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discipline'; it is the new stage of beginning to learn- what? 
t tt we have each of ns in the end o take our own li Ves in 
our hands, to recognise and accept tie 1 responsibility f 0r 
them; and the experience of school is to test and bring 0u t 
new and different capacities and otter new and different 
opportunities. School, I maintain, is a stage of life distinct, 
appropriate, necessary. 

It does not come within my scope at this moment to suggest 
what should be our aim in establishing or in choosing schools, 
or whether all our schools are or are not much too large and 
life in them too gregarious, or whether on the other hand a 
large school is not necessary in order to enlarge the outlook 
and horizon of a boy’s mind, to say nothing of the greater 
elasticity of curriculum and better competition which a large 
school provides. I do not here discuss, of course, whether 
or not a day school will provide the discipline and experience 
of school best without impairing or disconnecting the tie of 
home ; whether a boarding school is a finer, if more severe 
ordeal. These are all questions you will see closely connected 
with our subject ; they all bear upon the thoughts we have 

lim! d r by What means when a b °y caches school- 
yhood shall we best preserve tile continuity of his training, 

mv Doint' aS „ 35 develo P e “w faculties and powers. But 

aaLS anv a of Zb S : tha ‘ M ° re to ask or 

what it is wr , e , qu ® stlons ' we must think out and realise 
school life is :i a?!’ ’l h ° me a ' ul sch °ol, and understand that 
cannot provide 11 a ° d nadura l phase of boyhood. Home 

is 1 ; provided by ^ ° V ^ be ^ 

only if we s t r j t j ’ onl y if we understand that , 

presents, can we narenf ’ ‘ he problem which fact 
, Now . « their •'•fchoo o an f f co-operate. 

i°me, what consistently -fi ' s not to be, cannot be, 

justify the distinction ? "t 1 P rinci pl& of continuity is to 
rst > a practical training ;« • ma * ntaan just these two things: 

ne“ n f y ’ self 'disciplin e . " denCe of mind and character ; 

urroundings in rnnf k en school a boy in his 

W d b ^ in learn L ?, With and differing ideas 

WelW and °P in i°ns, to - w f ° r hlmself > to form his own 

1 shall be told that , himself - 1 know perfectly 


, x ivinm perfectly 

S< l0 °l be only becomes the slave 
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judgment Scll ° o1 ; his ‘ opinions, 

he dare not, even r, he laid t,h nk 1 

r, i h L a uT b :t“ 

” a '" j“ n at . e » n a “ that d ° es m ° re S° od than harm, brings 

than n n qUalities ' and is on ‘he whole more fruitful 

than narrowing. But in a debate upon that subject we are 

p h . an y urge ting the cardinal principle upon which our 
ubhc school system rests -that of incipient self-government— 
and if that system is thoughtfully and wisely regulated it 
can, nay, it often does, provide a training in independence 
learning to think and act for oneself, for boys between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen, which is better than anything I know. 
_ Sec °nMy< a training in self-discipline. School life is justified 
so far as it secures and provides this training — the very founda- 
tion of all true manhood and manliness. The discipline of 
regular work, of routine, of obedience to authority, of 
subordinating one’s own inclinations and fancies to those 
of others, the discipline of games played with others. 1 will 
not labour these obvious truths. But I wish to impress upon 
all two points for consideration, which become, if neglected, 
special dangers which lie in our path in these times. 

First of all there is a very real risk to us schoolmasters 
of losing sight of the truth that school life is essentially to 
be a training in self-discipline. There are many of us who 
believe with all our hearts in doing our work amongst boys 
upon the lines of close personal relationship, the relationship 
almost of father or elder brother. Is that only a proof that 
we are not fully qualified to be schoolmasters ? It is not for 
me to answer. But I will say this that we do seriously impair 
the good and the effectiveness of school life if we become, as 
it is so easy to become, over-indulgent fathers and over-sympa- 
thetic brothers. We may easily fall into the error of expecting 
too much from boys — expecting a response from young boys 
to sympathy and' personal concern, which can only be justly 
expected from hearts tried by much longer experience of life, 
and heads that have learned much more of its meaning the 
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we are there to teach boys, fTf^ 
-“I “ *lf denial and self-control, with opportunities more 
T a Hireet or doing so than any one else possesses. Yes 
S d^ip c (or what Plato describes as “ the creature, ^ 
all anhnals the most unmanageable inasmuch as he has the 
fountain of wisdom not yet regulated ; the most insidious, 
sharpwitled and insubordinate of all creatures ! ” 

But secondly, this work-essential ly the work of school— 
the home is to recognise, and in it must learn to co-operate. 
We all know perfectly well that all the comforts and con- 
veniences and facilities of modern life have raised the standard 
of comfort, of convenience, of amusement incalculably. One 
of the most serious symptoms of our age is the ideal of “ having 

a good time.” Amusement and comfort are claimed by all 

not least by the young— as the one indisputable right of the 
human be ng. The result of this is twofold : some considerable, 
probably wholesome relaxation of the severity of life and 
manners at school, some considerable risk perhaps of loss 
of self-discipline ; but also this : a greater contrast and dis- 
crepancy between the standard of comfort and convenience 
at home and the standard of comfort and convenience at 
school. Surely a very remarkable change has come about 
in the social life of England in our time in regard to the habits 
of boys at home. I note the fact ; I do not here approve 
or condemn. But just consider the modern English schoolboy. 

eie is the old-fashioned schoolroom tea ? the old-fashioned 
nM r yS °- s ' m P^ e ’ dull ^ you like, amusements of the 

the el 0 ™ 1 e • ^ * n t ^ le ^ r stea d> the regular late dinner, 
driving i° Tv. 6 ^ *! 16 c ^ are tte, covert shooting and grouse 
theatres ^ n ^ tnpS to the con tinent, the round of the 
^ rest of it. Perhaps it is all or most of 

of if. so far " ^ ^ mean ? What is the moral 

Why just this th re ^ a ^ 0n P° m e to school is concerned ? 
detached, too [ & i ^ ma ^ es the discipline of school too 
those habits and^ a ^ ng * n a boy’s life, and that if all 

? f that age, mostW 1 ?^ 8 ^ the right thing for b ° yS 
on g- No one It- t Std y our Public schools far too 
°1 Lenten penance T * ^°°^ S u P on the school terms as a sort 
°f the holidays. ° COlrec t the excesses or self-indulgence 
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One thought I reserve to the close of wfcitTiiave to ^7 
the very sum and substauce of the problem presented by the 
distinctness of school life. If school time is the ped^d of 
training independence of thought and selMisciphne, tWs 
aspt c t of it will be seen and realised most vividly in the sphere 
of what we call the spiritual or religious side of a boy’s nature 
Here again and here especially I maintain that we should 
look to school to provide the opportunity for training in 
independence of thought and self-discipline. I take it for 
granted that no one here present adopts that most unintelligent 
and unjustifiable attitude of “ Oh ! I leave all that kind of 
thing to the boy’s masters at school.” But however carefully 
the home may have implanted and fostered simple religious 
habits and ideas, religious knowledge, every broadminded 
parent will admit that no one wishes the child to become a 
man without having expanded those ideas and learned for 
himself to adapt the habits — observances, forms of devotion 
and the like— to his own highest needs. I feel and fully 
admit that this problem of the schoolboy’s religion, as it is 
sometimes crudely put, is of all problems the most difficult 
and delicate ; difficult because of the large numbers making 
up the corporate body of school, and the great differences 
in the ideas and practice inculcated in the various homes ; 
difficult again, because I hold most strongly you do not wish 
to teach or make boys feel that the religious habits, practices, 
observances of school are a complete and independent system 
and are only part of the routine and discipline of school life ; 
rather you must somehow make them learn to feel more and 
more that they themselves are members of a much larger 
system or society or brotherhood, whose traditions and ideals 
will soon be, to some extent are already, in their keeping ; 
and yet on the other hand, clearly you must try to adapt 
observances to the needs of school life ; most difficult of all 
again, because at school we are dealing with the young at the 
most impressionable, the most imaginative, the most senti- 
mental period of life, and with them over-religiousness may, 
unless we are extremely careful, end in real disaster. 

What then shall we say ? Despair and take refuge in the 
ideals of the monastic system ? Despair and base all our 
religious teaching and practice upon vague moralities, which 
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appropriate ? Any hope of right judgment, of a true soluti on 
rests I am convinced upon the recognition of the principle 
I have tried to put before you as governing the relations of 
and school life. First of co-operation : home realising 

•i -fi-rcf r*Q TP'f 11 1 1 T7 and • 


res , upon no other sanction than mere utility Plty or sn 

' , he efforts which are made to make the religious character 
tradition of religious life more of a reality, and mor 
u™* nf nVht judgment. of a tn.o . 

ipn 

I a 

•e t 

home anu summ , * causing 

its responsibilities from the hist, carefully and conscientiously 
laying the foundations of religious habits, of knowledge of 
the bible, of the simplest elements of the Christian faith 
of prayer, and of bible reading. School and all who are 
concerned in the school-time learning to preserve continuity, 
attain a common end pursued in sympathy. Secondly, the 
principle of development, building on the foundations laid 
developing the feeling of responsibility, the growth of newer 
ideas about the things unseen, about the mystery of human 
life and its nearness to God ; developing the power of holding 
fast amidst all these changes of ideas to the old vital distinctions 
between rigiit and wrong, good and evil ; developing the 
power of forming independently and intelligently and scrum, - 
iously true and right religious habits ; and then, thirdly, with 
aU that using those means which shall through all this develop- 

LetTT deV f'° P as WeU llle temper of selt-ducipUne. 
abovar ^ th “ .^y : I maintain that because 
I may call reli SC ° a tlme t0 be more indiffer ent to what 

exercise, to be § less Simple ’ 'T^h ° bSerVanCes and devotional 
necessarily prove that hi ' ’ l ^ m ° re Callous ’ d does not 
value of such means • j/ S ° Slng or has lost the sense of the 

growing his earlier habits andh ^ PTOVe that he iS ° Ut " 
For my par t anH t xl . las not y et formed new ones. 

m ,y 0Wn ignorance, I *1?* a11 reserve and a sense of 

schoolboys to spiritual Sur P dsed at the responsiv eness of 
Wo ^ to sneer at the ip lln ^ S ' ^ i s the easiest thing in the 
j n sc hool services the ' nortl nce of schoolboys, the listfessness 
inattention, the routine arance °f boredom, irreverence, 
easier, which is to produce <1 •?? ’ P erha P s there is one thing 

elst are . n ° thin S more than” results b Y means or appeals 
_ rn echanicai i To mv ii • ^ xcdemen t or emotionalism or 

Pasmodic efforts to compel i Unkmg neithe r the gibes nor the 

°ys to show the reality of religious 
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and happy dreams ; Thorne ££ 

ziTi 1 aimost - tbe 

us not imitate his impatience for sudden and palpable 
lesults, for the easiest and readiest of solutions to our puzzles 
n°r hts patience in judging only by what we see. My own 
profound belief and trust is much rather in sincerity of con- 

h!m 10I ll OI ) ° f a11 wh ° are brou § ht into touch With 

him, all who teach him at home or at school, in the example of 

a disciplined, consistent life-conduct consistent with faith 
m rever ence for his life, and regard for all its deepest 
needs. These are the forces which will be remembered, and 
will in after days and in the long run assert themselves in 
Ins life, and inspire him most surely to learn to respect his 
true self. 


The following letters were read, amongst others from Sir 
Lauder Brunton, Professor Clifford, etc., with reference to 
Dr. Acland’s paper. 


10, Wimpole Street, 

Cavendish Square, W., 

May loth, 1905. 

Dear Madam, — I much regret that I am unable to attend 
your Annual Conference and especially the address of my 
friend Dr. Acland. I cannot doubt that the attention given 
by your Conference to this vital question of sleep in relation 
to hours of study will do a lot of good in rousing the public 
conscience on the matter. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 

Miss Armfield. Thomas Barlow. 

St. Mary’s Entry, Oxford, 

May 1 3th, 1905. 

Dear Miss Armfield, — I am exceedingly sorry that a 
previous engagement prevents me being present at your 
meeting on Tuesday. Only last Thursday, at a meeting 
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SLEEP 


IN RELATION TO growth, 


Of the Medical Officers of Schools Association I heard I) r 
Adand’s paper on the subject of The hours of Sleep at the 
Public Schools,” and I believe we were all quite unanimously 
of the opinion that at many of our Public Schools boys were 
not given a sufficient number of hours for sleep. Unfortunately 
the evil effects are not immediately evident, but they are none 
th e less real. At Oxford for many years past I have had a 
large number of Public School boys through my hands, and 
I have been very much impressed by the considerable number 
of mental breakdowns among the scholarship men before 
they reach their final examination. I attribute these break- 
downs very largely to school pressure and too little sleep 
It is quite certain too that many of the rather brilliant scholar- 
ship boys, without breaking down utterly before their final 
examination, fall off in brain power in the most marked 
degree, and this not because they have neglected their work 
but because their brain power has been weakened by over- 
pressure. I believe this over-pressure often occurs at the 
Piepaiatory Schools and especially in connection with the 
struggle for the Entrance Scholarships at the Public Schools 
at about the age of fourteen. But quite apart from the struggle 

lln If I>S ' t , hink lf gr0Wing b °y s were allowed more 

erowih l g T hea “ h Would be ^ised their 

8 d ph - vsical development markedly improved. 

Yours very truly, 

Wm. Collier. 

O clock Dr. Act.and read his paper on 

GROW -m EI P IN RE LATION TO 

evelopment and work. 

T , " iN ° n est Vivere sed Valere — Vita.” * 

le relation of the Hup 

llas un til lately attracted ° f r6St t0 WOrk and play 

a nd it may possibly cause U 1 ^ attention in this country, 

0 m y audience as it Hi q 1 m ° st as muc h surprise to some 

^ e P given to the younl K mySeIf> t0 find that th e hours of 

lools of England fall f, r K° yS m a * ar ge number of the great 
_^_^use who have devnf S 1°^ °* wllat is cons idered necessary 

to the subject . 

"Withy, not — __ J 




y interest in the matter was excited by a definite case 
in which it was clear that short hours of sleep were doing 
arm. It led me to make an enquiry into the whole question 
as it affected growing boys, and some of the results of this 
ei ^ U ^ ry venture to lay before you, since it is one 
which cannot be disregarded by those who have children 
growing up under their care, whether they be parents or 
teachers. I have little doubt that I shall be able to convince 
you that there is much need for reform, and the responsibility 
for creating the demand for that reform will ultimately rest 
with you, the parents of the generation which is now ripening 
into boyhood, soon to constitute the manhood of the English 
race.* 


Judging by some of the correspondence which has lately 
appeared in the press on the subject of our Public Schools, 
there are still persons who seem to think that dirt, lack of 
cubic space, and insufficient food, are Spartan conditions 
which tend to promote hardihood and intelligence, but that 
on the other hand cleanliness, good food, ample ventilation, 
and common-sense regard for health encourage self-indulgence 
and coddling. So it is with sleep. There are some who 
believe that if a boy is stinting himself of sleep, not only is 
he doing himself no wrong, but, as I have heard suggested, 
that he is training himself in virtuous ways by resisting the 
temptation to self-indulgence which is natural to us all. 

There cannot be any question that sufficient sleep is a matter 
not only of importance but of vital necessity to the well being 
of all young and growing boys, especially at the time when 
they first enter a Public School, at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, when the rapid unfolding of new mental and bodily 
functions makes it more than ever desirable that they should 
not be subjected to any adverse influence which may retard, 
or prevent the full development of their powers. 


* This question was discussed at the Conference on School Hygiene, held 
in London in February last, and a resolution was passed calling the attention 
of school authorities to the importance of giving ample sleep to the younger 
boys at the Public Schools, and recently I read a paper before the Medical 
Officers of Schools Association (of which Sir Thomas Barlow is president, 
and which includes the medical officers ot nearly all the great schools in 
England), which it was unanimously decided to print and send to the lay 
authorities of all our Public Schools as well as to the medical officers. 
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